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family. Such critiques of “dirty money,” while gaining in public salience, are prone to charges of 


| nstitutions today face calls to return “tainted” donations from controversial donors like the Sackler 


puritanism or of hypocrisy. This paper recovers a distinctive position on dirty money, capable of 
responding to these charges, from the early speeches and writings of Frederick Douglass. In Great Britain 
in 1846, Douglass delivered a series of speeches claiming that the Free Church of Scotland had “made itself 
responsible for slavery” by accepting donations from American slaveholders, and he led a public 
campaign to “Send back the money.” Douglass’s argument centers on the claim that accepting money 
and other gifts can distort political relationships and subvert political judgment. His rhetoric also shows 
how criticizing objectionable gifts is an opportunity to shape people’s moral reasoning and political 


judgment for the better. 


National Portrait Gallery and New York’s Gug- 

genheim Museum announced that they would no 
longer accept philanthropic gifts from the Sackler fam- 
ily. These announcements came in the wake of dra- 
matic protests at Sackler-funded art institutions in 
New York, Washington, DC, Boston, and Paris, all 
criticizing Purdue Pharma’s role in the opioid epidemic. 
Activists scattered fake prescriptions and empty pill 
bottles across gallery floors and lay down in staged 
“die-ins.” Many of the protests were led by the art 
photographer Nan Goldin, who disclosed that she was 
herself recovering from an addiction to OxyContin, 
which had been prescribed to her for wrist pain 
(Walters 2019).! Museums, galleries, and universities 
face ongoing calls publicly to refuse Sackler gifts and to 
return previously accepted ones. Activists’ rhetoric, 
and public discussion of the controversy, highlight 
concerns about the provenance of the Sackler family’s 
wealth with ample references to “dirty money,” “drug 


money,” “tainted money,” and “blood money.” 


I: March 2019, London’s Tate Museums and 
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2? The two kinds of case raise parallel 
questions: When does accepting philanthropic gifts 
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1 Goldin’s advocacy organization, P.A.I.N. (Prescription Addiction 
Intervention Now), engages in direct action to promote evidence- 
based treatments for opioid addiction and to “target the Sackler 
family ... through museums and universities that carry their name” 
(Mission statement from P.A.I.N. website, accessed February 
14, 2021, https://www.sacklerpain.org/mission-statement). 

? In adopting this broad definition, I do not intend to foreclose the 
possibility of morally significant differences between or within cat- 
egories of “dirty money.” 


implicate receiving institutions in a donor’s wrong- 
doing? When should institutions refuse donations 
because of concerns about the money’s provenance 
or the giver’s history? Obviously, concerns about a 
receiving institution’s public image might supply pru- 
dential reasons to refuse controversial gifts (whether or 
not those reasons are outweighed by the potential 
benefits of accepting them). The moral reasons to 
refuse or return dirty money can be more difficult to 
specify but, depending on their strength and scope, 
might call a great deal of current philanthropic practice 
into question.* 

Criticism of “tainted” donations is widespread but 
contested. In his preface to Major Barbara, George 
Bernard Shaw treats worries about dirty money as 
naive, sanctimonious, and socially counterproductive; 
he quotes approvingly a member of the Salvation Army 
who wrote to affirm that “they would take money from 
the devil himself and be only too glad to get it out of his 
hands and into God’s” (Shaw [1907] 2012, xix). Simi- 
larly, by the lights of the effective altruism movement, 
the problem is not that museums were receiving Sackler 
money but that museums were receiving Sackler 
money. An individual or institution should accept 
money if they can do good with it (relative to the 
relevant alternatives). Refusal or criticism of gifts 
may be appropriate when the good that an institution 
does or can do with the money is negligible. But it 
would be self-indulgent to prevent “dirty money” from 
doing good out of an exaggerated concern for keeping 
one’s own hands clean. Call this the puritanical critique. 

A second family of reactions objects less to puritan- 
ism than to hypocrisy, or to the selective or opportun- 
istic deployment of the dirty money charge. Why single 
out the Sacklers for public opprobrium and not, say, 
tobacco or coal money? Is it even possible to draw a 


3 On the other hand, some of the familiar reasons against accepting 
“tainted” donations seem possible to overcome through carefully 
designed contractual terms. For example (as enterprising fundraisers 
have noticed), concerns that donors will use their gifts to engage in 
reputation laundering might be defused by insisting on anonymous 
donations. 
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coherent distinction between clean and dirty money 
when a society’s distribution of wealth and power is 
seriously unjust? Perhaps worries about dirty money 
direct our attention to the wrong place: to the epiphe- 
nomena of injustice rather than its roots. Many people 


In what follows, I recover a distinctive position on 
dirty money, capable of responding to both critiques, 
from the early speeches and writings of Frederick 
Douglass. On his first trip overseas, to Great Britain 
and Ireland from 1845-47, Douglass focused much of 
his oratory and activism on denouncing tainted dona- 
tions. In a series of speeches, he pressed the claim that 
“The Free Church of Scotland has made itself respon- 
sible for slavery” (Douglass 1979h, 241) by soliciting 
and accepting donations from American slaveholders 
and pro-slavery American churches. The accusation 
became the leading motif of the speeches on Douglass’s 
British and especially Scottish tour and fueled a public 
campaign to “Send Back the Bloodstained Money”: 
Douglass encouraged audiences to chant “Send Back 
the Money!” at meetings and to shout it in the streets, 
and he personally helped to carve the slogan into the 
turf of Arthur’s Seat, the extinct volcano overlooking 
Edinburgh (Shepperson 1951, 128; Whyte 2012, 80).* 

Douglass would later write that the Free Church had 
“put it out of the power of the Scotch people to ask the 
old question, which we in the north have often most 
wickedly asked— What have we to do with slavery?” 
(Douglass [1855] 1994b, 381). The Free Church’s 
acceptance of dirty money “brought up the whole 
question of slavery, and opened the way to its full 
discussion, without any agency of mine” (Douglass 
[1855] 1994b, 381-2). But this is false modesty: if any- 
thing put it out of the power of the Scottish people to 
disclaim connection with slavery, it was Douglass’s 
rhetorical efforts during his stay. 

Douglass’s Scottish speeches make a number of 
charges that would be at home in contemporary 
debates: that 


His rhetoric in 
these speeches also seems vulnerable to both the pur- 
itanical critique and the consistency critique; indeed, 
defenders of the Free Church deployed versions of 
each. They maintained that good might come from 
Free Church engagement with American churches 
and also complained that the “dirty money” charge 
was deployed selectively—that Douglass and other 
activists fixed on some kinds of financially transmitted 
guilt while ignoring others. 


4 For historical accounts of the Free Church controversy and Dou- 
glass’s involvement, see Blackett (1983, 79-117), Pettinger (1999; 
2018), Rice (1981, 115-50), Shepperson (1951; 1953), and Whyte 
(2012). 
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I argue that Douglass’s position is less puritanical and 
more consistent than it might appear. It also avoids a 
fetishistic interpretation of money itself as inherently 
clean or dirty. Rather, Douglass’s focus is on the ways 
that financial transactions shape social and political 
relationships and people’s judgments. For Douglass, 
the diagnosis of and appropriate response to dirty 
money depend on political context, as transactions that 
may look similar from the point of view of individual 
morality or applied ethics might have very different 
political effects. Douglass argues that (a) accepting 
money and other gifts can unjustly elevate the social 
and political status of some parties and unjustly ignore 
or undermine the status of others and (b) accepting 
dirty money can subvert appropriate forms of political 
judgment by motivating attempts to rationalize and 
defend unjust political consequences and relationships. 
Douglass’s criticism of objectionable gifts responds to 
both problems: it reasserts morally appropriate con- 
ceptions of political status and political relationships 
and disrupts processes of rationalization, shaping 
people’s political judgments for the better. Douglass’s 
position is therefore forward rather than backward- 
looking, not merely opportunistic but attentive to 
opportunities for moral and political progress in ways 
that may be overlooked by those disposed to treat 
worries about dirty money as overblown. Revisiting 
Douglass’s interventions in the Free Church contro- 
versy also reveals the fruitfulness of attending to “pol- 
itical craft” and activist practice as sources, and not 
mere illustrations, of normative theoretical insights 
(Valdez 2019, 8). 

I begin by briefly explaining the Free Church con- 
troversy and its resonance with then-established 
themes in Douglass’s writing and oratory. Next, I show 
how Douglass’s charges against the Free Church might 
appear vulnerable to the puritanical and consistency 
critiques and examine the assumptions that each cri- 
tique makes about the goals of dirty money rhetoric. I 
then reconstruct Douglass’s criticism of the Free 
Church and show how his diagnosis of the problem 
shapes his rhetorical response to it, including his use of 
narrative and imagery. I conclude with some reflections 
on how Douglass’s arguments shed light on contem- 
porary debates. 


DOUGLASS AND THE FREE CHURCH 


The Free Church of Scotland was established in 1843, 
when Thomas Chalmers and other evangelical minis- 
ters left the General Assembly of the national Church 
of Scotland. At the time, Scotland had some 
1,200 ministers; over a third joined the newly-formed 
Free Church, as did up to half of the Scottish laypeople 
(Blight 2018, 156). The new church was faced with an 
immediate need for funds and, in 1844, sent emissaries 
to the United States to solicit donations. They suc- 
ceeded in obtaining about £3,000, chiefly from southern 
donors (Shepperson 1951, 126). 

The fundraising operation was controversial almost 
from the start. As early as April 1844, the American 
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and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society criticized the Free 
Church’s fundraising, pointing to American churches’ 
complicity with slavery (Pettinger 1999, 32). Garriso- 
nian abolitionists—including Henry Clarke Wright, 
who had been in Europe (and sending dispatches to 
The Liberator) since 1843 —likewise called for the Free 
Church to return the money and repudiate its connec- 
tions with American churches (Pettinger 1999, 32; 
Shepperson 1951, 126-7). In January 1846, Wright 
was joined in Scotland by two other Garrisonian activ- 
ists: James Buffum and Frederick Douglass. 

Douglass was entering a new stage in his career. He 
had escaped from slavery in 1838 and had been affiliated 
with Garrison and working as an antislavery lecturer 
since 1841. In 1845, at the age of 27, he published the 
first of his three autobiographies, Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass. Shortly after, he set sail for Ireland 
and thence for Great Britain; he would spend nearly two 
years overseas before returning to the United States. The 
trip was at once a book and lecture tour directed at 
mustering international support for the abolitionist cause 
and a prudent response to the increased publicity—and 
the attendant risks to Douglass—that followed the pub- 
lication of the Narrative. 

In My Bondage and My Freedom (1855), Douglass 
writes, “The main object to which my labors in Great 
Britain were directed, was the concentration of the moral 
and religious sentiment of its people against American 
slavery” (Douglass [1855] 1994b, 378). His letters from 
Scotland attest to his early recognition of the Free 
Church’s conduct as creating a political opportunity: 


The present position of the free church in Scotland makes 
it important to expend as much labor here as possible... . 
Our efforts are directed to making them disgorge their ill- 
gotten gain—return it to the Slaveholders. Our rallying cry 
is “No union with Slaveholders and send back the blood- 
stained money.” Under these rallying cries, old Scotland 
boils like a pot. (Douglass 2009a, 90) 


As the report of “our rallying cry” makes clear, the 
“Send Back the Money” campaign can be understood 


as an application of fOTSeneral Garrisonian positions 
on the priority of moral suasion— persuasive rhetoric 
aiming to reach the public’s conscience and to awaken 


moral sentiments in favor of abolition (Boxill 1995; 
(Kirklanayi999))— and on the obligation to dissociate 


oneself from slavery and avoid complicity with it. The 
latter meant, among other things, refusing to partici- 
pate in the American political system (under a puta- 
tively pro-slavery Constitution) and refusing fellowship 
to pro-slavery churches.° As Douglass framed the Free 
Church issue for Garrison, in a letter from Scotland: “It 
is the same old question of Christian union with slave- 
holders—old with us, but new with most people here” 
(Douglass 2009b, 109). 


5 Douglass’s break with Garrison and embrace of political abolition- 
ism occurred some five years after this voyage; however, see Boxill 
(1995) and Kirkland (1999) for arguments about the continuing role 
that moral suasion played in his abolitionist rhetoric and practice. 


Garrisonians and abolitionists generally were con- 
cerned with churches’ complicity in slavery’s popular 
respectability and so in its survival. But Douglass 
makes some distinctive claims, grounded in his own 
experience, about how that complicity operates at the 
level of moral psychology. In the Narrative, he makes 
the striking announcement that “of all slaveholders 
with whom I have ever met, religious slaveholders are 
the worst” (Douglass [1845] 1994a, 68). In addition to 
the generalization, he cites a treatment effect. In 1832, 
Thomas Auld (at that time Douglass’s legal owner) 
experienced a religious conversion and, according to 
Douglass, became “a much worse man after his con- 
version than before,” because “after his conversion, he 
found religious sanction and support for his slavehold- 
ing cruelty” (Douglass [1845] 1994a, 52). Douglass 
argues that religion exacerbates slaveholders’ cruelty 
by supplying them with spurious justifications for it. He 
notes, by way of contrast, his comparatively favorable 
estimation of one slaveholder who at least had the “great 
advantage” that he “made no pretentions to, or profes- 
sion of, religion” (Douglass [1845] 1994a, 68). The point 
is not only that this irreligious slaveholder avoided the 
obvious vice of hypocrisy: on Douglass’s analysis, he also 
escaped at least one corrosive influence on his moral 
sentiments. Douglass’s later autobiographies make 
more extensive use of his experience as a slave and 
fugitive to ground conceptual analysis (Bromell 2011; 
Roberts 2015, 53-88) and to explore and challenge the 
ways that slavery and white supremacy find social and 
political support (Bennet 2016; Gooding-Williams 
2011). But as early as the Narrative, and certainly in 
his Scottish speeches, Douglass analyzes religion as a 
social practice through which political injustices can be 
reproduced and justified, both in public and at the level 
of individual rationalization. The Free Church contro- 
versy gave Douglass further evidence for this analysis 
and the occasion to extend it to philanthropic practices. 


PURITY AND CONSISTENCY IN DIRTY 
MONEY RHETORIC 


Douglass’s criticism of the Free Church invites two 
objections that I want to reject. 

What I have called the puritanical objection charges 
“dirty money” critics with a culpable indifference to 
consequences: in particular, to the good that might 
come from accepting “tainted” donations. On this 
interpretation, opposition to dirty money represents a 
kind of moral absolutism that may be self-indulgent 
when applied to oneself and inappropriately scolding 
when applied to others. The (real or imagined) puritan 
about dirty money says: accepting blood money 
(always) means being defiled by the association, and 
this moral defilement is significant enough to outweigh 
any apparent reasons in favor of accepting the money. 
Both premises are contestable —and, often, contested. 

Douglass certainly deploys rhetoric of defilement: 
for example, in references to “filthy lucre” and to the 
Free Church taking “the price of blood” into its treas- 
ury (Douglass 1979m, 356; 1979q, 452). In Dundee, 
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Scotland, on January 30, he began by reading from the 
Book of Isaiah (1:4-20): “Ah sinful nation, a people 
laden with iniquity... . when ye spread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you: yea, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full 
of blood” (Douglass 1979a, 146-47). Isaiah addresses 
Israel, but the identity of the “sinful nation” that Dou- 
glass apostrophizes is initially unclear: he could be 
denouncing Scotland, America, or both. Having com- 
pleted his reading, he gives it a more specific interpret- 
ation: “In the single line ‘your hands are full of blood’ 
we have the character of the American Churches aptly 
described. Memanas reod (Douglass 
1979a, 147). And yet the Free Church “leave their 
homes and go to the United States, and strike hands 
in good Christian fellowship” with such men (Douglass 
1979a, 149). This, it seems, is the moment when the 
blood stain is transmitted from American to Scottish 
hands. 

At this stage Douglass’s rhetoric might seem purit- 
anical in stressing the value of keeping one’s own hands 
clean (or removing a moral stain). “Send back the 
money” appears to be backward-looking and noncon- 
sequentialist in its warrant, pointing to the wrongful- 
ness of profiting from theft or other injustices or of 
making oneself an accessory after the fact. Douglass’s 
Scottish speeches routinely make both charges: that the 
money was not properly the slaveholders’ in the first 
place and the Free Church had therefore received 
stolen goods (e.g., Douglass 1979d, 191; 1979k, 337; 


(Douglass 
1979c, 182). In making these charges, he presents the 
Free Church’s acceptance of southern money as mor- 
ally contaminating, independent of its (other) effects. 
But what a puritanical attitude misses, according to 
critics, is the real chance that good might come from 
accepting dirty money. The Free Church was not saving 
lives (or perhaps even many souls, relative to the status 
quo ante), and so some consequentialist arguments for 
accepting tainted donations will lack force here. (This is 
not to say that even a stronger consequentialist case 
would have moved all of the Garrisonian campaigners: 
Wright would later denounce Irish Quakers for accept- 
ing famine relief from the American South; Rice 1981, 
142.) The goal that Douglass articulates—to have the 
Free Church give up the money and “return it to the 
Slaveholders” (2009a, 90)—might give anyone pause. 
Granting that the money in question was stolen, this 
would mean returning it to the thieves rather than to 
their victims. Worse, any money returned might well be 


ê See Buccola (2012, 14—40) on the place of self-ownership in Dou- 
glass’s liberalism. Arguably, Douglass is an absolutist about the 
impermissibility of violating natural rights. However, as Douglass 
was aware, not all of the Free Church’s £3,000 represented (at least in 
a direct way) the stolen proceeds of slave labor: some donations came 
not from slaveholders themselves but from people willing to fellow- 
ship them. Douglass makes no attempt to disaggregate the pot, and so 
claims about the impermissibility of profiting from stolen labor 
cannot account for the whole of his objection. 
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used to enslave more people: it is conceivable that, by 
retaining the money, the Free Church not only put it to 
good use but also diverted it from evil ones. 

Some authors have found Douglass’s arguments 
uncharitable to the rationales that the Free Church 
offered not only for taking the money off slaveholders’ 
hands but also for continued fellowship with them. The 
leaders of the Free Church, and members of its depu- 
tation to the United States, pointed to the greater 
potential for moral persuasion and reform to occur 
within the context of an ongoing relationship (e.g., 
Lewis 1968, 418-19); “Cordial criticism rather than 
sanctimonious denunciation” was supposed to offer 
the best prospects for ameliorating the lot of American 
slaves (Pettinger 1999, 47-48).’ On this interpretation, 
the Send Back the Money campaign called not only for 
the pointless renunciation of funds that could be better 
spent in Scotland than America but also for severing 
relationships that could provide leverage for reform. 
Against such consequentialist considerations, is Dou- 
glass’s only argument the puritanical one that the Free 
Church had a moral obligation to keep its hands clean 
and avoid transacting with injustice? I will argue below 
that Douglass is specifically concerned with the political 
consequences of accepting, retaining, or returning the 
money rather than with the moral taint of money from 
or even fellowship with slaveholders. 

A second kind of criticism (the consistency critique) 
charges Douglass with opportunism and even hypoc- 
risy rather than puritanism. Like the puritanical cri- 
tique, the consistency critique assumes that dirty money 
arguments must be grounded in claims about the con- 
ditions under which it is morally contaminating, and 
therefore unacceptable, to profit from or transact with 
injustice. The puritanical critique worries that such 
claims will be applied in ways that are excessively rigid 
or counterproductive; the consistency critique worries 
rather that dirty money claims are selectively applied 
and politically motivated. Douglass was arguably less 
concerned with the morality of the Free Church’s 
conduct than he was attuned to its propaganda value. 
His speeches frankly acknowledge this reason for his 
interest in the Free Church’s fundraising ethics: “We 
wish to have Scotland, England, Ireland, Canada, Mex- 
ico, and even the red Indians with us, and against 
slavery. We want to have the whole country [the United 
States] surrounded with an antislavery wall, with the 
words legibly inscribed thereon, SEND BACK THE 
MONEY, SEND BACK THE MONEY” (Douglass 
1979h, 243). 

But as defenders of the Free Church were quick 
to point out, they were hardly the only people in 
Great Britain with financial ties to American slavery. 
Other institutions had accepted donations from 
slaveholders—including, apparently, an Edinburgh 
church that the Garrisonian campaigners used as a 
meeting location—and many more benefitted less 


7 However, Pettinger notes that even the cordial criticism 
“evaporates” after its initial articulation at the Free Church Assem- 
bly of 1846. 
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directly from the proceeds of slave labor (Pettinger 
2018, 89).8 


More generally, why fixate on the accept- 
ance of tainted donations rather than slavery’s com- 
mercial importance and influence? Douglass 
recognized that tainted supply chains pervaded the 
Atlantic economy. He offered the following general- 
ization at a London meeting in response to a heckler 
demanding “the value of a good slave”: “When cotton 
gets up in the market in England, the price of human 
flesh gets up in the United States ... How much respon- 
sibility attaches to you in the use of that commodity” 


(1979), 280; emphasis added). Buthetdid moteallifor 


In light of this, Douglass’s attacks on the Free Church 
might seem unfair or unprincipled—an effort to shame 
some pillars of public morality for sins that he would let 
pass unremarked in other contexts. (Douglass’s 
speeches reflect both his awareness of this charge and 
his impatience with it: “We are guilty, say they, but 
these merchants are guilty, and some other parties are 
guilty also. I say, send back that money!” Douglass 
1979c, 181-82.) To critics, discrepancies in application 
undermine the moral force of dirty money arguments 
(or their standing as moral arguments at all). 

A contemporaneous incident also raised the specter 
of inconsistency and invited the charge that Douglass 
lacked firm principles to distinguish between morally 
acceptable and unacceptable financial transactions. 
While he was abroad, some of his British friends 
entered into negotiations with Hugh Auld (Thomas’s 
brother, and by then Douglass’s legal owner), for the 
purchase of Douglass’s manumission papers. Dou- 
glass’s later autobiographies discuss the Send Back 
the Money campaign and the manumission transaction 
in the same chapter. Life and Times (1881/93) makes 
the connection between the two episodes more explicit 


8 Pettinger cites Hugh Miller, who during the Free Church contro- 
versy advanced a consistency critique and attempted a reductio of the 
Garrisonian position: “Church members in this country receive many 
indirect benefits from slavery; and Churches, Voluntary and Estab- 
lished, derive, in turn, many direct benefits from them. It is dangerous 
to trace the genealogy of money, if we hold that it may be cast by a 
flaw in its lineage ... in our cotton manufactories in the west, slave- 
grown cotton is almost exclusively employed; and in the exact degree 
in which our manufacturers find its use more profitable than that of 
cotton reared by free labour, do they benefit indirectly by slavery. 
But do they perpetrate a moral wrong in purchasing or making 
money by it? Or do the Churches which they support share any 
degree of guilt in benefiting by it at second hand?” (Miller 1844, cited 
in Pettinger 2018, 89). 

? Some of his fellow campaigners may have had more interest in 
promoting boycotts: on at least one joint appearance with Douglass, 
Wright “decried the use of goods produced by slave labor,” including 
imported sugar (Somerset County Gazette, September 5, 1846; cited 
in Blassingame, ed. 1979, 371). 


by moving the manumission incident to the end of the 
chapter (after the discussion of the Scottish campaign, 
rather than before it, as in Bondage) and by using some 
new language to describe it: “To this commercial trans- 
action, to this blood-money, | owe my immunity from 
the operation of the fugitive slave law” (Douglass 
[1881/93] 1994c, 669; emphasis added). Understanding 
how the two episodes could be considered to raise 
parallel moral problems requires recognizing that 
“the purchase of a slave’s freedom as property was an 
extraordinarily sensitive issue among some abolition- 
ists, especially Garrisonians” (Blight 2018, 172). Some 
thought it tantamount to acknowledging the legitimacy 
of property rights in human beings. Wright (Douglass’s 
ally on the Scottish tour) raised this concern to Dou- 
glass in a letter advising him to “disown the deed”: 
“That Certificate of your freedom, that Bill of Sale of 
your body and soul, from that villain, Auld, who dared 
to claim you as a chattel... . I wish you would not touch 
it. I cannot bear to think of you as being a party to sucha 
transaction, even by silence” (Wright 2009, 180). 

If the Free Church was guilty of transactions that 
granted legitimacy to slavery (a charge Douglass makes 
and that I explore in more detail in the next section), can 
the same be said of one of Douglass’s own decisions? 
Douglass’s reply to Wright, defending the purchase of 
his manumission papers, emphasizes that the meaning 
of financial transactions depends on their political con- 
text and is shaped in part by the intentions and expres- 
sive choices of participants. He concedes that the 
transaction would violate antislavery principles “had 
those who purchased me done so with a view to com- 
pensate the slaveholder, for what he and they regarded 
as his rightful property,” but he denies that this was the 
intended or expressed significance of the actual trans- 
action: “It was not to compensate the slaveholder, but to 
release me from his power; not to establish my natural 
right to freedom, but to release me from all legal 
liabilities to slavery. And all this, you and I, and the 
slaveholders, and all who know anything of the trans- 
action, very well understand. The very letter to Hugh 
Auld, proposing terms of purchase, informed him that 
those who gave, denied his right to it” (Douglass 2009d, 
186; emphasis in original). Some commentators have 
considered this last a “weak claim” and focused on 
Douglass’s incontrovertible pragmatic case for accept- 
ing the manumission papers (Blight 2018, 172). Cer- 
tainly, asking a person in Douglass’s position to refuse 
the measure of security being offered him might seem 
unreasonably demanding, and perhaps that is all that 
needed to be said. But Douglass himself does not make 
excuses along these lines, and we should not read his 
response to Wright as a mere throwaway: it suggests 
something important about his understanding of dirty 
money and the political stakes when transacting with 
injustice. 

Douglass’s position on the Free Church is, in fact, 
consistent with the key claim in his letter to Wright: that 
moral responsibility does not inhere in the mere fact of 
financial transactions but in the political messages those 
transactions communicate and the ways they shape 
social and political relationships. Douglass claims that 
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His argument involves contestable 
empirical claims (i.e., about how the manumission 
transaction was interpreted by various parties); it may 
also embed normative claims about whose interpret- 
ations of financial transactions are authoritative. This 
line of response to Wright in turn points to why the Free 
Church’s acceptance of gifts from slaveholders is dif- 
ferent. 


This attention to political effects is characteristic of 
Douglass’s criticism of the Free Church in his Scottish 
speeches. 


SYMPATHY, IMAGINATION, AND THE 
NARRATION OF BLOOD MONEY 


(ations: the activists hoped to use the controversy around 
the Free Church to shame American slaveholders and 
their allies and “to create a climate in which southern 
slavery was unacceptable to Scottish audiences” 
(Pettinger 1999, 44). Puritanical rhetoric about money 
often served mainly as a gateway to more general argu- 
ments about the need for Britons to renounce Christian 
union with slaveholders (Pettinger 2018, 92). At a meet- 
ing in Glasgow on April 21, Wright begins by intoning 
injunctions to “Touch not the price of blood” (Wright 
1846c). But he then stakes out a rather different position 
on the conduct of the Free Church leaders: “I look not at 
the money but at the price paid for it: to get the money 
they gave the fellowship. Let them renounce the fellow- 
ship, and then go to the slave States and get all the money 
they can” (Wright 1846c; emphasis added). It might 
therefore seem that the Free Church’s ill-gotten £3,000 
is something of a MacGuffin: after all, Wright, Douglass, 
and other Garrisonians were quite prepared to criticize 
Christians who extended fellowship to slaveholders 
whether or not any money changed hands. It is of course 
true that Douglass, like the other campaigners, was not 
narrowly concerned with the ethics of religious or phil- 
anthropic fundraising, and so not all of his criticisms of 
the Free Church are specific to the receipt of dirty 
money. Nevertheless—and to a greater degree than the 
other campaigners— Douglass gives the money itself a 
central place in his analysis. 


What concerns Douglass most are the political con- 
sequences of soliciting and accepting donations, not 


their intrinsic filthiness. He emphasizes two distinct 
but closely related kinds of effect. 

To begin with, the Free Church’s fundraising had bad 
first-order political consequences because of what it 
communicated to people in Scotland and in America. 
The decision of a self-styled “Free” church to accept 
donations from slaveholders gave a specious 
“respectability” to those slaveholders and so to the 
slaveholding system (e.g., Douglass 1979e, 213; 1979¢, 
238). Taking the money not only elevated the political 
status of slaveholders; according to Douglass, it 
amounted to a denial of the moral and political status 
of enslaved people as insufficiently weighty to ground a 
refusal. What are we to think when Christians who 
“would not admit a sheep-stealer to their fellowship” 
(19791, 350) accept the money and fellowship of man- 
stealers? In itself, the Free Church’s acceptance of this 
kind of criminal as a benefactor is politically pernicious: 
it unavoidably communicates a tolerance for the 
ongoing crimes of slavery.'° 

But Douglass also consistently makes the claim that 
the evil first-order effects of the Free Church’s actions 
cannot be understood except with reference to the 
second-order effects that soliciting and receiving tainted 
donations had on the moral powers and political judg- 
ment of the church’s leaders. 

The prospect of receiving money from slaveholders 
not only supplied a corrupt motive for fellowshipping 
them in the first place: it incentivized further deviations 
from appropriate forms of political engagement with 
either slaveholders or enslaved people. Speaking 
immediately after Wright in Glasgow, Douglass focuses 
on the distorting effect that soliciting donations had on 
the Free Church’s spiritual mission: in the United 
States, “they took care to preach such doctrines as 
would be palatable —as would be agreeably received — 
and as would bring them the slaveholders’ money” 
(Douglass 1979g, 231-32). Here Douglass directly 
rebuts the claim that continued engagement would help 
the Free Church contribute to the moral improvement 
of its American brethren. The relationship worked the 
other way: further corrupting the Free Church, rather 
than reforming the American ones.'! The donations 


10 A further indication that Douglass’s concerns are political rather 
than puritanical can be found in his remarks on the Unitarian Church 
and the Church of England which, he suggests, do not exclude sheep- 
stealers or anyone else from their fellowship and may therefore 
consistently admit slaveholders: “these churches confer no character 
on those whom they admit” (Douglass 1979n, 379). 

11 Here Douglass’s argument relies on empirical claims about the 
effects of American money on Free Church leaders. While his 
framing of those claims is polemical and one-sided, independent 
sources support his contentions that after receiving the money Free 
Church leaders advanced new arguments for fellowshipping slave- 
holders (e.g., Chalmers [1845] 1852; see also Blackett 1983, 85-97), 
that the Free Church appeared to lose interest in publicly criticizing 
American churches’ complicity with slavery or inadequate zeal in 
confronting it (Pettinger 1999, 48; Whyte 2012, 41-42), and that its 
leaders shut down debate about the propriety of accepting the money 
and punished members who persisted in criticizing the decision (Rice 
1981, 140-41; Shepperson 1951, 141). Explicit pressure from Ameri- 
can donors may have been a factor; one wrote to Chalmers in 1844, 
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disabled the criticism that might otherwise have 
occurred within the framework of the ongoing relation- 
ship. Soliciting and accepting the money undercut both 
the church’s impulse to remonstrate with slaveholders 
and its ability to be taken seriously if it had (Douglass 
1979k, 337).!? 

The problem goes deeper than is first apparent. On 
Douglass’s analysis, 


13 In a Dundee speech, Dou- 
glass’s most persistent charges against the Free 
Church emissaries concern their failure to sympathize 
with the enslaved people whom they saw firsthand 
(Douglass 1979c, 176-78). In Paisley the next month, 
Douglass makes even clearer his claim that the Free 
Church’s failures of sympathy are a predictable prod- 
uct of its philanthropic interests: “The man whose 
pockets are lined with the gold with which I ought 
to have been educated, stands up charging me with 
ignorance and poverty... . 


(Douglass 1979h, 
242; emphasis added). It is not only external criticism 
that has been made less likely or less credible. Aleccepe 


Among other things, this creates a substantial risk 
that they will convince themselves with their own 
justifications. While Douglass’s early speeches on 
the Free Church present money as “the entire actu- 
ating motive of their hearts” (1979c, 178), he later 
suggests a more nuanced and less transactional inter- 
pretation of their motivations: 


would be humiliating? (1979, 260). 


demanding a more vigorous response to antislavery sentiment within 
the Free Church and warning that “we would never have been 
forward to tender our Christian sympathy and assistance had we 
conceived the possibility of having our gifts reciprocated by anath- 
ema and abuse” (Shepperson 1951, 133; see also Whyte 2012, 43-56). 
On the other hand, some authors suggest that the Send Back the 
Money campaign itself contributed to hardening the Free Church’s 
position, by making it difficult for them “to make a dignified retreat” 
(Pettinger 2018, 88). 

12 As Douglass puts it, “while they retain the money gained by slave- 
holding, the slave-holder will look upon their remonstrances with 
contempt, for they can say to them, ‘how dare you ... you, who took 
our money, and said nothing to us against slave-holding—how dare 
you, now that you have got our cash, turn round and destroy the 
means by which we got it?” (Douglass 1979k, 337). Douglass’s 
argument that slaveholders will be justifiably contemptuous of 
remonstrances from their willing beneficiaries also helps to show 
why accepting money from wrongdoers may be politically pernicious 
even if the recipient sincerely intends (and retains the disposition) to 
continue criticizing their crimes. At issue is not only whether criticism 
will be made but how it will be received. 

13 For example, see Douglass (19790, 427-30), describing how sev- 
eral leaders of the Free Church who were once friendly to the cause of 
emancipation had been “changed” by contact with their “American 
brethren.” 


Douglass makes particular rhetorical hay from a 
letter written by the Free Church founder Chalmers, 
which acknowledged that slavery was wrong but 
defended continued fellowship with American 
churches, arguing that a “Distinction ought to be made 
between the character of a system, and the character of 
the persons whom circumstances have implicated 
therewith” (Chalmers [1845] 1852, 568). In a series of 
speeches, Douglass wrings out Chalmers’ words and 
extracts their full measure of moral evasion: 


“DISTINCTION ought to be made between the character 
of a system and the character of the person whom CIR- 
CUMSTANCES have implicated therewith.” The Doctor 
would denounce slaveholding, robbery, and murder as sin, 
but would not denounce the slaveholder, robber, and 
murderer, as a sinner: he would make a DISTINCTION 
between sins and the persons whom CIRCUMSTANCES 
have implicated therewith. (Douglass 1979b, 162; see also 
1979d, 192-92 and 1979¢, 236-37) 


Chalmers’s “doctrine of circumstances,” Douglass 
charges, “does away with moral responsibility” 
(Douglass 1979b, 163). He gives a scathing send-up of 
“very feeling people” and their excuses for the slave- 
holder: “that he had been brought up a slaveholder— 
that his early habits were slaveholding” (Douglass 
19791, 350). Douglass does not deny that people are 
shaped by their circumstances.'* The question is what 
kinds of attribution of moral responsibility to individ- 
uals make sense in light of the fact of environmental 
influences and the political determinants and effects of 
such attributions. Chalmers’s argument is undermined 
by its political context and effects—and by its sheer 
convenience. In it, we see the interplay between the 
first-order and second-order effects of accepting dirty 
money: the corruption of political judgment spurs fur- 
ther claims (e.g., that the slaveholder is a victim of 
circumstances) whose substance tends to legitimate 
slavery (i.e., by minimizing the personal wrong of 
slaveholding). As Douglass later puts it, tying the 
threads of his critique together, Chalmers and the other 
Free Church leaders “have stabbed the cause of aboli- 
tion, and corrupted their own church,” for “they would 
never have put forth the defences, the apologies, and 
excuses, for the slave-holder, that we have witnessed, 
but that they took the blood-stained gold and were 
polluted by it ... having done so, they feel they must 
make the best defence they can for the character of the 
slave-holder” (Douglass 1979k, 331). 

This is not puritanism about intrinsically “filthy 
lucre” but realism about the ways that philanthropic 
relationships can change affected parties’ public stand- 
ing, moral reasoning, and political judgment. Dou- 
glass’s concern is not a fetishistic one about 
distinguishing clean and dirty money but rather about 
money’s distorting effect on relationships: he is offering 


14 On Douglass’s evolving view of the relationship between individ- 
ual moral agency and social and political circumstances, see Buccola 
(2018, 268-73). 
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a political rather than merely ethical theory of dirty 
money. This helps to explain Douglass’s defense of 
paying “blood money,” in the manumission incident: 
because of its relational context and effects, that trans- 
action did not (and was not likely to) produce anything 
like a similar disposition to defend the slaveholder. 
Perhaps even commercial transactions (e.g., cotton 
and sugar imports)—though capable of distorting 
incentives in slavery’s favor—are less likely to produce 
the “sympathy without justice—a sort of wrong-sided 
sympathy” (Douglass 19791, 350) with which grateful 
churchmen regarded their American donors. 

This diagnosis of the moral and political ramifica- 
tions of accepting tainted donations informs Douglass’s 
response. Notably, Douglass refuses to state conditions 
under which accepting a controversial donation would 
be morally acceptable or to engage his opponents in 
casuistical reasoning: “Send back the money” is “the 
only answer which should be given to their sophistical 
arguments, and it is one which they cannot get over” 
(Douglass 1979c, 181-82).!> Part of his argument is that 
putative moral reasons for accepting donations can 
always be found, and will be found, at least when the 
donations are sizable. Rules about when to accept or 
refuse different kinds of money cannot substitute for, 
and may even subvert, appropriate forms of political 
judgment—especially if applied by white decision 
makers, insulated from accountability to or even 
consideration of the perspectives of enslaved people. 
What Nick Bromell (2011, 699) calls Douglass’s 
“perspectivalism,” and his awareness that political 
judgments are mediated by and must incorporate a 
multiplicity of differently situated points of view, is 
evident here; in announcing, “I stand here as the 
representative of three millions of human beings in 
slavery” (1979p, 439), Douglass makes clear the miss- 
ing perspective that he intends to supply on the Free 
Church controversy. His rhetorical strategies serve 
both to challenge and correct “wrong-sided sympathy” 
and to break the illusion that it is only money (now 
detached from slaveholders) that is at issue. He appeals 
to audiences’ feelings of compassion, anger, and shame 
in order to make vivid the relationships at stake in their 
decisions and to stir them up to better moral and 
political judgment.!° 


15 On Douglass’s understanding of the limits and even dangers of 
reasoned argument in the context of pervasively corrupted moral and 
political judgment, see Marshall (2011, 57-90; especially 80 on 
debates about slavery’s justifiability as “a form of moral masquerade, 
lending specious ethical cover to the corruption of moral reason” and 
as further corroding participants’ consciences) and Zerilli (2012). 

16 Pettinger (1999) and Buccola (2012) make related points in empha- 
sizing, respectively, Douglass’s aim to intervene at the level of 
“ethical culture” or “moral ecology.” Both stress the influence of 
social norms and circumstances on individual moral behavior (e.g., in 
inducing individuals to act in altruistic rather than selfish ways: see 
Pettinger [1999, 36] and Buccola [2012, 97]). But Douglass’s concern 
goes even deeper. Both the problems and necessary solutions operate 
at the level of moral perception and psychology: the Free Church’s 
reasoning is so badly compromised that its leaders are incapable of 
registering the relevant moral conflict and interpret duties of benefi- 
cence as owed to slaveholders (e.g., 1979g, 236). 
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Hence the importance of Douglass’s use of narrative 
in this context: it permits the dramatization of moral 
problems in ways that engage the audience’s imagin- 
ation, sympathy, and judgment.!” In a Dundee speech’s 
key set-piece, Douglass puts his own identity and per- 
sonal history to creative use and anachronistically 
imagines himself back in slavery at the time of the Free 
Church’s mission to the United States. He stages an 
(invented) meeting between his “old master” Thomas 
Auld and George Lewis (a Free Church minister in 
Dundee, and one of its delegates to the United States): 


Sir, I can almost imagine I see brother Lewis calling on 
the slaveholder. I can almost go down south, and see 
him, when I was a slave, calling on my old master, 
Mr. Thomas Auld... . When brother Lewis knocks at 
the door, I answer, and he asks, “Well, my lad, is your 
master in?” (Laughter.) “Yes, Sir.” Well, he walks into 
the house, sees my master, and introduces himself thus 
(for my ear would be at the keyhole immediately on the 
door being shut)—“My object in making this call this 
morning is to see if you would do something for the 
cause of religious freedom in Scotland.”... My master 
would reply, “Brother Lewis, I deeply sympathize with 
your efforts ... PI tell you what I will do. I have a fine 
young negro who is to be sold, and I will sell him 
to-morrow and give you a contribution to the cause of 
freedom. (Applause and laughter.) If you will call, 
brother Lewis, and take your breakfast with me, I will 
then see what I can do; and as the slave is to be sold at 
Easton, I will feel happy if you also take a ride so far 
with me, as you may not have seen the capital of the 
county. Come about nine o’clock, brother, and I will see 
what I can do for the cause of freedom in Scotland.” 
(Douglass 1979c, 179; see also 1979d, 193-94, for a reuse 
of the same set-piece) 


The narrative continues, gaining momentum and pitch- 
black humor: the next morning, “brother Lewis” and 
“brother Auld” read together from the Bible 
(“‘Blessed are the poor in spirits—Blessed are they 
that give to the poor,’ and so on”), before breakfasting 
on “the bounties produced by the blood of the slave” 
and then departing for town with Douglass himself 
“tied behind the carriage and taken away” to be sold 
(Douglass 1979c, 179). As the speech reaches its climax, 
Douglass narrates his own sale for the cause of “free- 
dom in Scotland:” 


I am on the auction block, and the auctioneer is crying 
“Who bids for this comely stout young negro? He is 


17 On the role of personal narrative in Douglass’s autobiographical 
works, see Bennett (2016). He argues that Douglass’s transition from 
the Narrative to Bondage reflects a move from narrative to denunci- 
ation: “Whereas to narrate wrongs is to try them against popular law 
or morality, to denounce wrongs implicates readers in the practice 
and product of self-examination that make up Douglass’s 
autobiography” (245). Although Douglass’s Scottish speeches 
occupy a different genre and predate (on Bennett’s account) the 
move to denunciation, I think that they nevertheless reflect a similar 
concern with implicating an audience and spurring self- 
examination—here, through imaginary narrative. 
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accustomed to his work, and has an excellent trade on his 
hands.” Well, 500 dollars are bid. Oh, how brother 
Lewis’[s] eyes twinkle! (Laughter.) The auctioneer con- 
tinues— “This is not half the value of the negro; he is not 
sold for any bad quality. His master has no desire to get rid 
of him, but only wants to get a little money to aid the cause 
of religious freedom in Scotland.” (Laughter.) Another 
flame of light from brother Lewis’[s] eyes. 600 dollars are 
bid. Once, twice, thrice, is said by the auctioneer, and Iam 
sold for 600 dollars. (Douglass 1979c, 80) 


After the auction, Lewis and Auld “go home to dinner” 
and “after prayer, brother Lewis, who has always an 
eye to the main chance, takes out the subscription list” 
to receive “the price of the bones and the blood of his 
fellow-man” —with “not a word ... as to the sin of the 
auction” (Douglass 1979c, 180). 

Douglass had rehearsed some of these themes and 
rhetorical moves in earlier oratory. But while the 
denunciation of religious hypocrisy is equally biting 


here, something more is going on. @hejatidience is) 
encouraged to laugh at what passes for piety between 
(Auldjand)Wewis) But the one-man show that Douglass 


performs in this part of the speech (assuming at differ- 
ent points the personas and voices of Auld, of Lewis, of 
the auctioneer) also invites the audience to imagine the 
human beings and actual relationships that generated 
the money in question. He does so in part to criticize the 
failure of sympathy of the Free Church and its 
delegates—even when the human cost of slavery stared 
them in the face. The repetition of “freedom” and its 
cognates underscores the absurdity of selling a human 
being to promote the cause of “freedom in Scotland.” 
His rhetoric calls attention to the corruption of moral 
judgment that must have taken place for participants in 
the scene not to register or comment on the sin of the 
slave auction. 

At the same time, Douglass is stimulating the sym- 
pathetic imagination of his present audience —and not 
only for the purpose of shaming Auld and Lewis.'® 
Rather, there is a constructive dimension to Dou- 
glass’s aims and rhetoric here: in part because of the 
ways that judgments have been corrupted, he needs to 
create in his audience the sense of moral taint that he 
presents himself as describing. Images of blood are 
constituted by human sympathy and imagination; 
even places where Douglass might seem to be pre- 
senting a simpler and more straightforward argument 
about moral taint and the conditions of complicity 
prove on inspection to accord a greater role to the 
power of human imagination and agency in imposing 
meanings on money. In Paisley on April 25, referring 
to a town previously visited by the campaigners, 
Douglass introduces a new image of indelible moral 
taint: 


18 However, shame certainly plays a role; in Scotland, Douglass 
routinely singles out for opprobrium and ridicule ministers from 
the particular town in which he is speaking. On the constructive role 
of shame in moral suasion, see Boxill (1995); on the importance of 
attending to the context in which moral suasion takes place, see 
Kirkland (1999). 


In Arbroath there was painted in blood red capitals, 
SEND BACK THE MONEY. A woman was sent to wash 
it, but the letters still remained visible, SEND BACK THE 
MONEY. (Great applause.) A mason was afterwards got 
to chisel it out, but there still was left in indelible charac- 
ters, SEND BACK THE MONEY. (Cheers.) I want men, 
women, and children to send forth this cry wherever they 
go. Let it be the talk around the fireside, in the street, and 
at the market-place—indeed, everywhere. (Douglass 
1979h, 242-43) 


The image is one of a moral stain that cannot be 
nullified by human action. But, equally importantly, 
that stain was itself constructed through human action: 
it “was painted” by somebody, and the audience is 
called upon to “send forth” the cry and reiterate the 
message. 

The same episode had previously been described in a 
letter by Wright to Garrison, written in Abroath on 
February 11 and published in The Liberator on April 3: 


The Saturday night after I left, somebody prepared some 
black and some red paint, and at the midnight hour, 
painted with black paint, on the Free Churches, in a 
prominent place near the door, and in very large letters, 
the following sentence —‘THE SLAVE’S BLOOD; and 
then, with a brush, dashed the blood red paint about on the 
stones... . Sabbath morn, when the people came to church, 
there were the sentence and the blood-red spots; and they 
carried shame, conviction and wrath to the Frees... . They 
could not wash, nor scrape off the bloody spots, nor the 
black letters. It seemed like the blood of the murdered 
victim, that could not be washed out! A man was employed 
by the elders of one of the marked churches to put up a 
scaffold, and to chisel out the convincing words. But, on 
the other church, the words and bloody spots are still seen. 
(Wright 1846b; last emphasis in italics added) 


Douglass would surely have seen Wright’s account and 
may be drawing on it in his Paisley address.'? But 
Wright’s version, with its invocation of “bloody spots” 
and “the blood of the murdered victim, that could not 
be washed out,” makes the allusion to Macbeth more 
explicit. Wright, by his own admission, had the Scottish 
play on his mind in the winter of 1845—46: in an earlier 
letter to Garrison from Dunsinane, on December 
26, 1845, he writes, “Macbeth Castle, Dunsinane, Lady 
Macbeth, Duncan that hath ‘murdered sleep,’ the air 
dagger, the witches, and all the scenes and characters of 
that tragedy, are before me and around me” (Wright 
1846a).7° 

Whether or not Douglass shared Wright’s fascination 
with the play, or his conscious association between the 
protagonists’ blood-stained hands and the taint of 


' Douglass specifically refers his correspondents to Wright’s Liber- 
ator dispatches for accounts of the Free Church controversy (e.g., 
Douglass 2009c, 123). 

20 Wright’s impression of being surrounded by characters from the 
play may not have been entirely fanciful. Douglass’s speeches refer to 
“the only true antislavery man” among the Free Church leaders 
(Douglass 19790, 428)—a Reverend Macbeth. 
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“blood money,” the allusion is an apt one. In Macbeth, 
too, it is people’s shifting perceptions of blood stains 
that drive the drama. There is, by Act V, no blood on 
Lady Macbeth’s hands; there is only a guilty imagin- 
ation that took some time to wake. 


CONCLUSION 


The Free Church never did send back the money, and 
Douglass later admitted that from this point of view the 
campaign was a failure: “The free Church held on to the 
blood-stained money, and continued to justify itself in 
its position—and of course to apologize for slavery — 
and does so till this day” (Douglass [1855] 1994b, 384). 
Nevertheless, he stresses, “One good result followed 
the conduct of the Free Church: it furnished an occa- 
sion for making the people of Scotland thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of slavery, and for array- 
ing against the system the moral and religious senti- 
ment of that country” (Douglass [1855] 1994b, 385). 
The reading offered here helps us understand Dou- 
glass’s mixed overall verdict on the Send Back the 
Money campaign and his claim that it was “amply 
justified” despite its failure to “procure the sending 
back of the money” (Douglass [1855] 1994b, 384). 
While the campaign failed to extract the desired forms 
of political engagement from the Free Church itself, it 
helped to send a countervailing message “that the 
majority are with the oppressed and against the 
oppressor” (1979h, 243). In Douglass’s speeches, blood 
money also became a powerful tool for rehumanizing 
the issue of slavery and for instilling a wider sense of 
moral responsibility for combatting it. 

Douglass’s dirty money oratory also helps us to shift 
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what can go wrong in philanthropic fundraising: not 
(or not just) that an institution accepts the “wrong 
kind” of money, or money from the wrong kind of 
person, but that its actions undermine appropriate 
forms of political engagement in ways that the institu- 
tion’s representatives are then strongly motivated to 
justify. Douglass counsels distrust of the impulse to 
rationalize under the shadow of past or prospective 
gifts, which can have a soporific effect on moral reason- 
ing and political judgment. 

Applying Douglass’s arguments to contemporary 
dilemmas does not return straightforward answers to 
important questions that receiving institutions might 
have: what about money that represents the proceeds 
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of injustices less extreme or less systemic than slavery? 
What about money that comes from the estates of 
deceased wrongdoers or from their heirs? Are gifts 
from reformed wrongdoers acceptable or even to be 
encouraged? These are the kind of rules that a puritan 
needs and that the consistency critic tries to use in 
reductios. But Douglass conspicuously avoids the 
articulation of general rules for identifying and 
responding to tainted money.*! While pointing to pol- 
itical variables, he also stresses the need for judgment 
and moral reflection, both introspective (attending to 
one’s own susceptibility to motivated reasoning and 
corrupted judgment) and extrospective (attending to 
the perspectives of other people).?” 

People on all sides of dirty money debates are fre- 
quently —if only implicitly — working with a puritanical 
model (that may owe something to a vulgar Garriso- 
nianism): seeking to specify the conditions necessary 
for an individual or group agent to count as having 
consistently avoided complicity with injustice. Consider 
the complaint of Jillian Sackler, the widow of Arthur 
M. Sackler, who died in 1987, before OxyContin’s 
arrival on the market: “Arthur had nothing to do with 
OxyContin... . He did not profit from OxyContin, and 
none of his philanthropic gifts were in any way con- 
nected to opioids or to deceptive medical marketing — 
which he likewise had nothing to do with. It deeply 
saddens me to witness Arthur being blamed for actions 
taken by his brothers and other OxySacklers” (Bishara 
2019). From this perspective, protests seeking the 
removal of Arthur Sackler’s name from university 
buildings (successful in the case of Tufts University’s 
school of medicine and thus far unsuccessful at Harvard 
University’s art museums) are unfairly targeting the 
memory of an innocent man. (Against this, activists 
claim that Arthur Sackler bears responsibility for pion- 
eering the advertising techniques that later contributed 
to the opioid epidemic.) This frames the debate around 
money’s provenance and the appropriateness of 
backward-looking ascriptions of blame. 

By contrast, Douglass’s focus is on the ways that 
accepting or refusing money can contribute or deny 
legitimacy to unjust outcomes, promote or subvert just 
political relationships, and shape moral and political 
judgments. He uses criticism of dirty money to direct 
attention to ongoing injustices, and he uses attributions 
of responsibility to individuals in ways that support 
rather than distract from attacks on the systemic 


21 This prefigures the model of political judgment that Turner iden- 
tifies in Douglass’s post-Reconstruction work, which “involves inten- 
sive attention to particularity, to the unique qualities of an act or 
situation, without assimilating those particulars into preexisting cat- 
egories that may not adequately capture their uniqueness” (Turner 
2018, 203-4). 

22 This is in line with Gooding-Williams’s suggestion (2011, 239-40) 
that Douglass’s model of politics and political action avoids recourse 
to political foundationalism, as well as with Bromell’s account (2011) 
of how Douglass’s conception of intellectual and moral consistency 
departed from Garrison’s absolutist one. While Bromell dates this 
departure to “as early as 1848” and Douglass’s return from Britain 
(2011, 707), I believe that the Scottish speeches allow us to see it 
occurring somewhat earlier. 
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character of injustice. Goldin and other activists 
attempt something similar when they link their efforts 
to shame the Sacklers to calls for changes in the ways 
that governments and citizens engage with the opioid 
crisis. Or consider the decision by RAICES (Refugee 
and Immigrant Center for Education and Legal Ser- 
vices), a Texas-based legal aid nonprofit, to reject a 
$250,000 donation from the Silicon Valley software 
company Salesforce. RAICES cited Salesforce’s con- 
tracting with US Customs and Border Protection 
(CBP): in an open letter to Salesforce, its director wrote 
that “Pledging us a small portion of the money you 
make from CPB [sic] contracts will not distract us from 
your continuing support for this agency. We will not be 
a beneficiary of your effort to buy your way out of 
ethical responsibility. ”?3 


Publicly 
refusing the donation was an opportunity to challenge 
the respectability of prevailing forms of commercial 
and political activity and to make a wider attribution 
of political responsibility for injustice. 

This also provides a different understanding of the 
point of protesting an institution’s acceptance of dirty 
money. On Douglass’s model, protest is not aimed 
primarily at holding individuals or institutions respon- 
sible for their past moral failures.*+ Dirty money skep- 
tics are often interpreting claims about dirty money 
through this lens when they criticize activists as impos- 
sibly rigid and puritanical or as unfair, inconsistent, and 
hypocritical. But protest, for Douglass, is a creative and 
meaning-making activity, not just a backward-looking 
ascription of responsibility. In contexts where injustice 
is respectable or routine, the red paint on church 
stones—or the “die-ins” and scattered pill bottles at 
Sackler-funded institutions—exert a counter-pressure 
in the direction of moral reflection and political engage- 
ment. Moreover, the decision by a church, museum, or 
other nonprofit to reject or return dirty money is not 
only an ethical response that aims to avoid personal 
moral complicity. Refusing or returning money can be 
part of the very political project that protesters are 
engaged in. 

Douglass calls his audiences’ attention to the fact that 
“a time was coming” when communion with slavery 
would be considered a moral stain; he warns that they 
will “look back with shame and confusion” on their 


23 RAICES twitter account, July 19, 2018, accessed February 
14, 2021, https://twitter.com/raicestexas/status/10199751761407016 
96?lang=en. 

24 To borrow Young’s conceptual framework —and, perhaps, despite 
appearances— Douglass is not primarily articulating a “liability 
model” of responsibility that isolates blameworthy parties from 
innocent ones and that makes backward-looking demands for com- 
pensation; rather, he pushes his audiences toward a more forward- 
looking and open-ended conception of shared “political 
responsibility” that addresses the ongoing structural causes of injust- 
ice (Young 2004, 388; cf. Ackerly 2018 and Goodhart 2018). 


actions (Douglass 1979f, 230). In doing so, he acknow- 
ledges that what counts as dirty money will change, 
under the pressure of meaning-making projects like his. 
Our overall judgments of such projects will depend not 
only on the substance of protesters’ meaning-making 
activities but also on the degree to which other people 
are enabled—and allowed—to learn and change. It 
seems important, then, that in his Scottish speeches 
(1979a, 147) Douglass quotes not only Isaiah’s rebukes, 
but also his invitation to repent, to reform, and (per- 
haps only then) to “reason together”: 


16 Wash you, make you clean, put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 


17 Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 


18 Come now, and let us reason together, saith the LORD: 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool. 
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